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mercure. Vous avez vu le mercure dans les 
tttyaux des barometres. — P. 39. On emploie le 
fer pour en faire les clefs et les verrous. — P. 
41. Le repas du matin est appeU le dejeuner. — 
P. 59. Dans quel dgees- tu a present? — P. 73. 
Quand les oies et les canards quittent l'eau, 
leur element favori, ils sechent d'abord leur 
plumage, en secouant les ailes, ensuite ils 
nettoient et engraissenl \eurs plumes. Loin de 
l'eau ils menent line triste vie et s' ' ennuient 
beaucoup. — P. 76. Vous ne salirez non plus 
les bancs et les tables. Vous ne dhunirez 
jamais vos camarades, mais vous adoucirez 
ceux qui sont irritts. Bannissez loin de vous 
chaque mauvaise pensee, car un bon enfant 
rougira en pensant mime le mat. — P. 80. Le 
paysan tend sa main pour toucher l'argent. 
La police defend de vendre des marchandises 
corrompues. — P. 90. Au dela du cercle polaire 
arctique est situee tout autour du pdle nord la 
zone glaciate boriale. — P. 97. Nous avons un 
beau verger devant la ville. — P. 115. Un jour 
deux garcons de metier, Joseph et Benoit, 
traversaient un village. — P. 116. Je me rappel- 
le d'y avoir travaille' a un chaudron. — P. 122. 
Aubertot dont la resistance n'£tait pas facile- 
ment a surmonter, — etc., etc. 

These are samples — there are very many 
more of the same kind — of what some may 
call practical French. The French call it 
Charabia. 

To be sure, there are also a fair number of 
exercises in pretty good French — as grammar- 
French goes ; for example, on p. 51 there is an 
exercise on "Les Doigts " which is quite 
acceptable, and if the reader will compare it 
with the first exercise in Sauveur's 'Causeries 
avec mes Eleves,' he may perhaps account for 
what is not Charabia in Dr. Breymann's 
book. 

The Bavarians murdered the French terribly 
at Bazeilles, but nothing to this. 
Very respectfully, 

A. Tallichet. 
University of Texas. 

DR. FURNESS'S LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — The Shakespearian lectures given by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness in the chapel 



of the University of Pennsylvania have been 
an immense success. They have attracted the 
largest and most cultivated audience the 
University has ever known. Dr. Furness as 
a Trustee of the University has led many a 
reform within the institution and placed all 
connected with it deeply in his debt. " More 
is his due than more than all can pay." But it 
has been hard, and indeed hitherto impossi- 
ble, to convince the great scholar, learned as 
he is modest and modest as he is learned, 
that the people of Philadelphia would gladly 
hear some personal words from the man who 
has contributed to the world in his ' Variorum 
Shakespeare ' the crowning-work of Shake- 
spearian scholarship. 

The first lecture, "Shakespeare's London," 
was delivered on the sixteenth of January. 
The second and third, on "The Study of 
Shakespeare," on the eighteenth and twenty- 
third, and the last, "Shakespeare's Art in 
constructing a Drama," on Friday, January the 
twenty-fifth. 

Whether or not the lecturer's studies in 
dramatic ' time-analysis ' have made more 
strong his memory for time and appreciation 
of its flight, I cannot say, but certainly he did 
have, most unhappily for his hearers, shrewd 
side-long glances at the dial, and much eye to 
his watch. His longest lecture seemed all as 
short as James Gurney's only speech in King 
John. For to the presentation of his rich and 
various theme he brought the charm of his 
personality, the beauty of his elocution, and all 
the fascinating aids of language, over the 
resources of which Dr. Furness exercises at 
all times sovereign sway and masterdom. 

The passionate life of England just shaking 
off its sterile curse at the very outset of its 
swift Elizabethan race, and all alive with 
strange and novel stirrings, he depicted in 
lightning words. A soul was created under 
the ribs of death, and for an hour old London, 
Cheapside, Bucklersbury, the Bridge, and all 
the places sacred in our memory, were as 
familiar as the streets of Philadelphia. We 
followed young Shakespeare from his inn to 
the theatre, never losing sight of him through 
crowds of gallants, or among shouting water- 
men. The age was interpreted out of the 
mouth of its own children. From original 
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sources were drawn all the facts marshalled 
with such skill and explained with such acu- 
men. 

The rational approach to the study of the 
Master-Poet through grammar, archaeology 
and philology was treated with never a lapse 
into prosiness or conventionality. But the 
last lecture was the important one. Follow- 
ing Freytag, the lecturer analysed with 
masterly skill and simplicity the evolution of a 
plot and the relations which the characters 
and incidents bear to the central idea. The 
weakness of Shakespeare's fourth acts was 
well illustrated ; and a hit, a very palpable hit, 
recorded when the critical foil pricked the 
body of theatrical realism. 

Those of us who consider ourselves average 
students of Shakespeare have listened to 
so many clamorous voices raised in windy 
chorus of theorizing and moralizing, that we 
were startled and delighted to hear addresses 
in which elementary facts, and principles, 
were invested with the grace of novelty, and 
the glamour of romance. Our "soul hath her 
content so absolute, that not another comfort 
like to this succeeds in unknown fate." 

Albert H. Smvth. 

Ph iladelph ia . 



PROFESSOR CUR ME' S ASSOCIATE 

ED/TORS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang Notes : 

Sirs: — Please allow me a few lines to correct 
an erroneous impression which the reviewer of 
Professor Curme's book seems to entertain 
with reference to the persons to whom the 
editor acknowledges his indebtedness. In no 
proper sense were we associates ; for Pro- 
fessor Curme made his own selections and 
wrote his introduction without advice or 
assistance from us. Our work consisted solely, 
so far as I know, of reading the proofs and 
making a few marginal corrections and 
suggestions. It is due to Professor Curme, 
as well as to us, that our proper relations 
should be known, since to consider us all under 
the misleading caption of associates, would be 
to deprive him of the praise he very justly 
deserves for the excellence of his work, and 
to hold us responsible for any adverse criticism 
which may attach to it. 

Respectfully, 

Samuel Garner. 

Annapolis , Md. 



BRIEF MENTION. 



' Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen 
Schriftsprache ' (Gebr. Henninger, Heilbronn), 
by Dr. Lorenz Morsbach, is an important 
contribution to English philology. In the 
popular view the literary or standard English 
of today received its initial stamp at the hands 
either of Chaucer or of Wyclif. Several 
years ago Prof, ten Brink ('ChaucersSprache 
und Verskunst') weighed the evidence of their 
respective claims to this singular honor, and 
decided that the influence of the court poet 
Chaucer in determining the future destiny of 
the language, was at most but incidentally 
aided by the labors of his great theological 
contemporary. Dr. Morsbach at this point 
takes up the problem, and while agreeing with 
Prof, ten Brink in regarding London as the 
cradle of the language, reduces Chaucer's 
headship to a mere factor in the reenforcement 
of an assured tendency, and declares: " Auch 
wenn Chaucer seine unsterblichen Werke 
nicht geschrieben hatte, so wiirde die Ent- 
wickelung der englischen Schriftsprache ganz 
denselben Weg genommen haben." This is 
putting the strongest stress upon the view that 
the centralizing life at London and at the Court 
supplied all the conditions necessary for the 
creation of a uniform standard of speech. To 
establish this view Dr. Morsbach proceeds 
in accordance with exact philological methods. 
He investigates the London dialect as it has 
been preserved in the legal State and parlia- 
mentary records for the period of fifty years, 
which extend from the central point in 
Chaucer's career, 1380, onward to the year 
1430, and thus discovers a language which, 
while in the main identical with that of the 
poet's works, has yet points of difference, and 
these differences, it is argued, hold the closer 
relation to modern literary English. Since 
most of these sources for the English of culti- 
vated Londoners at the time of Chaucer are 
not yet published, it is welcome news to be 
told that Dr. Morsbach promises soon to 
publish a volume of them. In the meanwhile 
his treatise may be regarded as a careful 
presentation of the facts there revealed, while 
it also deserves a high place among the most 
trustworthy contributions both to the history 
of the language in general, and to the special 
province of Chaucerian English. 

It is seldom that a book has appeared at a 
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